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ELEPHANTS, 
RABBITS AND 
WRITERS 


by Grigori Litinsky 
from the newspaper 
Moskovsky Komsomolets 


An all-time publication record 
was set by Duman Pere when a 301- 
volume edition of his works was 
produced. Not that he was by any 
means the most prolific author of all 
time-but no one before or since has 
brought out a set of 301 volumes. 

Though a writer is not judged by 
quantity, but by quality, the question 
of “elephants” and “rabbits” in 
this field is of some interest. I use 
these terms because back at the 
First Congress of Soviet Writers in 
1934, the late Ilya Ehrenburg 
observed: “While I myself am as 
fecund as a rabbit, I do contend that 
elephants have the right to gestate 
for far longer than rabbits.” The 

degree of talent. We may wonder 
equally at both the “generosity” of 
Dumas and the “parsimony” of 
Babel. 

Dostoyevsky was irritated by the 
haste with which he was compelled to 
work and was envious of Turgenev’s 
leisure. But I think that even if 
Dostoyevsky had had no financial 

continued to write as feverishly as he 

In Jean Richepin’s story The First- 


Rate Crime the main character 
reflects: “While the Abbe Prevost 
churned out a hundred pulp novels, 
he wrote only one Manon Lescaut. 
Meanwhile all that Bemardin de 
Saint-Pierre left was his Paul and 
Virginie. There are odd geniuses who 
produce but one work of art, which 
however, remains through the 

Many such instances could be 
cited. Harriet Beecher-Stowe is known 
as the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. But the 1856 edition of her 
collected works comprised 16 
volumes. Of the total 17 volumes 
written by Boccaccio, only the 
Decameron is remembered. 

All the more wonder at those 
geniuses who created dozens of works 
that stand the acid test of time. 

Lope de Vega produced 2,200 
plays. The 40-volume edition of 
Balzac’s works represents only a 
fraction of the writer’s fantastic out¬ 
put under his own name and countless 
pen-names, and as a ghostwriter. A 
90-volume jubilee edition of Leo 
Tolstoi’s works was published. The 
Russian poets Pushkin, Lermontov 
and Mayakovsky all died tragically 
young, but all produced a great deal. 



OBESITY, STRESS AND 
HORMONES 
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Saranov: Unfortunately, it is 
y high. In some countries more 

fer from diabetes. The incidence 
disorders is also alarming, 
st ten years the endocrine 
system has been found 




itended for weak-willed pers< 
ome are even harmful. Only a 
ible diet will help keep your we 


accustomed to physical work is 
shifted to a desk job. He has always 
been a hearty eater and he doe! 
slack off now though he 



Baranov: It is, and a very 
or I should say dangerous, one at 
that. Obesity is the result of disturbed 
metabolism. Unfortunately most stout 
people consider themselves quite 
healthy. They are mistaken. Every 
superfluous kilo shortens a person’s 
life. Obesity predisposes one to steno- 

An investigation in Leningrad has 
shown that among elderly people 
suffering from diabetes mellitus, the 
majority are stout. 

Khorol: Are there any effective 
measures to control obesity? 

Baranov: Certainly, but i 
to the hormone preparations 
are used for treating patient! 
disorders of the endocrine system, the 
most effective thing is self-control. 
Very often absolutely healthy people 
eat much too much. An emotional, 
Pantagruelian attitude to food will 
cause overweight. Overeating 
the body’s fuel balai 
to say in passing that all the p 
“recipes” for slimming are purely 
psychological in effect, and are 


Khorol: Are there 
controlling the activity of the 
endocrine glands? 

Baranov: Today physicians have at 
their disposal a wide range of 
hormonal preparations which are 
very effective in treating disorders of 
the thyroid gland, adrenals and 
pancreas. Good results have been 
obtained in treating dwarfs. 

Khorol: One of the hormones 
secreted by the hypophysis regulates 
growth. Is there a possibility of finding 
a method sharply t< 


say its realization is a 
foreseeable future. 
Khorol: In t 


al ability. 
Are there any grounds for that idea? 

Baranov: It is very doubtful. A 
special journal, Clinical Archives of 


Genius and Talent, was published in. 
the Soviet Union in those years. It was 
devoted to the study of the influence 
of endocrinal pathology on the works 
of geniuses. I remember one issue 
contained “endocrinological por- 

musicians, etc. The article on the 
Russian poet Lermontov (1814- 
1841) said he was a remarkable 
endocrinological personality, unique 
in the “combination of interactions” 
of the endocrine glands. Endocrin- 
ologically he was somewhere between 
Napoleon and Oscar Wilde. 

It would be hard to concoct any¬ 
thing more absurd. We cannot ascribe 
to the endocrine system a decisive 
influence on the activity of the 
cerebral cortex, although there is 
unquestionably a connection between 
the endocrine and the nervous 

Khorol: What sort of connection is 
this? 

Baranov: It has been found that 
treatment with the hormones secreted 
by the adrenal cortex has a beneficial 
effect, not only in endocrinal disorders 
but in mental disorders as well. The 
leading authority on this question is 
Hans Selye, a prominent Canadian 
scientist. He has advanced a theory of 
a “stress syndrome”. 

Khorol: Would you give some 
details about stress? 

Baranov: Stress is a kind of “peak 
hour” in our life, a moment of nervous 

A person who sees he has won 
a car in a lottery and a hockey 
fan when his side scores a goal are 
in exactly the same physiological state. 


Khorol: Is stress harmful for the 
health? 

an unhappy event which causes 
stress increases the intensity of life 

wearing out of the organism. On the 

itself to the stress. Any factor that 

activity automatically cuts in the 
body’s defence system. 

Khorol: How is that done? 
Baranov: Various stress-causing 

such as cold, trauma and unexpected 

condition. The “anxiety reaction” 
is the first stage, followed by the 
“resistance stage” which taps the 
body’s reserves, giving additional 
strength to the excited organs. 

Finally there comes the “stage of 
exhaustion”—the consequence of 
overstrain. The body’s ability to with¬ 
stand strain is not unlimited. It is here 
that the glands secreting hormones 
which put the nervous system in a 
state of defence may prove 

or cardiovascular disease. 

wear of the organism, but paradoxical 
as it may seem, one is not advised to 
strive for complete relaxation. What 
is important is to learn to treat one’s 
body sensibly and control one’s 

vital tone. One must learn the art of 

living a full life while reducing wear 
to the minimum. 
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the more acute since not only the 
space club, but the nuclear club as 
well, has acquired new members. 
There are other powers, apart from 
the USSR and the USA, that are 
armed with atomic weapons. And 
nuclear reactors, sources of dan¬ 
gerous radioactive substances, are 
operating in many countries. 

The Moscow Treaty on the ex¬ 
ploration and use of space by govern¬ 
ments vetoed the deployment of 

Earth or on the Moon or other 

Nuclear rocket engines and power 
installations will become widespread 
in the near future, and an immediate 


SHOOTING STARS ARE DANGEROUS 

by Professor Alexander PIRADOV 
from IZVESTIA 


Wreckage of space vehicles has 
fallen on the earth several times, 

8 By 1967 over 1,000 artificial 
objects were orbiting the Earth, and 
their number is likely to increase 
constantly. Not so long ago only two 

Today, apart from the Soviet Union 
and the United States, France, 
Britain, Canada, Australia, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and Japan have put 

A new organization has been 
formed in Western Europe which 


measures to preclude radioactive 
pollution of space. 

Of no less importance is the need 
to prevent earthly micro-organisms 
from penetrating space. This is not 
simply a question of organisms that 
cause disease, but of microflora in 
general, for these can propagate in 

This could prevent a correct solution 
of the problem whether life on Earth 
originated on our planet or was 
brought from other worlds. Legal 
principles must be worked out to 
govern the sterilization of space 
vehicles, and other prophylactic 

Space should not become a dump 
for vehicles that have fulfilled or failed 



plans to launch satellites into orbit 
from a site in Australia. Britain is to 
build the first stage of the rocket- 
carrier, France the second and the 
German Federal Republic the third. 
Under UN auspices the USSR, 
USA and France have built an in¬ 
ternational rocket-launching site in 
Thumba, India. A similar site is being 

New ^members are continually 
joining the space club, and space is 


Earth is technically feasible. The 
automatic switching off of their 
radio-transmitters after they have 
broadcast the requisite information 
is no problem either. 

Under the Moscow Treaty of 
1967, any country is entitled to 

and discussions with a view to pre- 

which could ensue from a space ex¬ 
periment. A consultative group of 
the Space Research Committee 
(COSPAR) has the job of determin¬ 
ing these consequences. 

Space hygiene is a pressing prob¬ 
lem of today. All countries should be 
concerned about its solution. 


becoming more and more crowded. 
This increases the danger of col¬ 
lisions in space and the possibility of 
objects crashing to earth. 

The Legal Subcommittee of the 
UN Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space has been discussing 

flicted by objects launched into space 
(submitted by the Hungarian 
People’s Republic in 1964). The Sub¬ 
committee has also been studying 
drafts submitted by the United 
States and Belgium. 

Although these drafts have been 
under consideration for several years 
now, legal experts have failed to 
reach agreement. It is an arduous, 
tortuous discussion, requiring a 
rapprochement of different legal 


To Mr. ROBERTT. JORDAN 


In 1946 an International Conven¬ 
tion to control whaling was 
concluded. The Soviet Union adhered 
to this Convention from the time 
she began whaling in the Antarctic. 
Today, 17 countries have signed the 
Convention. 

International Whaling Commission 
the USSR constantly advocates the 
adoption of effective measures to 
control fishery. Thus, in 1966 at 
the 18th session of the Commission 
the Soviet delegation submitted a 
proposal for reducing the catch 
limit in the Antarctic for the 1966- 
67 season to 2,500 blue whale 

and simultaneously reducing the 
size of the fleet engaged in the whale 
fishery in that area by half. 

Although this proposal was not 
adopted, the Soviet Union withdrew 
one of its whaling flotillas from the 

At the 19th session in 1967, the 
Soviet delegation again urged the 
necessity of cutting the catch limit 
to 2,500 blue whale units in order to 
create conditions not only for 
preserving by increasing the whale 
population. This proposal was not 
supported by the other member 
countries. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
Union’s efforts to achieve rational 
utilization of the resources of the 
ocean give grounds for hope that a 
solution to this problem will be found. 
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VOICE 

OF THE BRAIN 


DOES 

EXTRA-SENSORY 

PERCEPTION 

EXIST? 

fromRABOCHAYA GAZETA 
(Ukraine) 


Is it a rare natural phenomenon 
or something all of us are capable 
of? And how plausible are the 
hypotheses explaining “bio-informa- 
tion”, the “voice of the brain”? 

These questions were put by Oleg 
Gusev of Rabochaya Gazeta to 
Alexei Gubko of the Ukrainian 
Institute of Psychology, who has 
devoted many years to the problem 
of parapsychology. 

“‘Para’ means ‘alongside of, 
‘beside’ in Greek,” A. Gubko says, 

‘psychology’ is well known. Para- 
psychological phenomena are be¬ 
lieved to be perceived without the 
help of the ordinary sensory organs. 

sensory perception to be telepathy, 
the phenomena of psychophysical 
influence at a distance of some living 
organisms on others, or ‘biological 
radio communication’, as they call it 

“Among the active supporters of 


extra-sensory perception were Alex¬ 
ander Butlerov, Vladimir Bekhterev, 
Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, Alexander 
Leontovich, Ilya Mechnikov and 
many other Russian scientists. This 
fascinating branch of science has 
developed impressively from the 
first experiments in the late nineteenth 
century to the eleborate investiga¬ 
tions carried out today at special re- 

Should we regard as accidental all 
the frequent instances of remark¬ 
able coincidence, of “thought read¬ 
ing” at a distance? 

“This is unlikely in view of the 
great frequency and astounding 
accuracy of such coincidences. Here 
is a story about the actor Mikhail 
Kuni. 

“In his youth Kuni studied in 
Moscow, while his mother lived in 
Vitebsk in Byelorussia. One night 
he dreamed that a rat had bitten 
his mother and she had developed 
gangrene of the foot. The young 
man woke up in great agitation, but 
his friends tried to dispel his fears: 
it was ridiculous to believe in dreams. 

the door. The postman handed Kuni 
a telegram announcing that his 
mother was ill. When he arrived 
in Vitebsk, Kuni learned that his 
mother was really suffering from 
gangrene as a result of a rat bite; 
















“There are a great many such inci¬ 
dents on record.” 

And yet I would like to hear an 
explanation of these seemingly 
strange phenomena, to hear the 
opinion of experimenters. 

“Take for example the experi¬ 
ments conducted by Vladimir 
Bekhterev, the outstanding nerve 
specialist. In one of them a young, 

on which a dozen objects were laid 
out — a match, a box, a cigarette, a 
comb, etc. The experimenters sat with 
their, backs to the girl at a distance 
of 20 feet and were screened from 
her by curtains. In front of them was 
a hat with pieces of paper with the 

“When an assistant silently took 
one of the papers out of the hat 
and handed it to the experimenter, 
the latter began to think of the ob- 

a rule the girl took the object whose 
image the experimenter wanted to 
convey to her mentally.” 

Is there any theoretical explana- 

“Many scientists believe that 
the human brain radiates certain 
electromagnetic waves, very much 
like a radio station, while the brain of 
another person, like a radio receiver, 
catches and interprets them. There 
is nothing supernatural in this 
hypothesis, since it has been proved 
that our entire bodies are permeated 
with electricity. 

“Biocurrents are produced as a re¬ 
sult of biochemical and biophysical 
processes involved in the decom- 


by the organism. True, they are 
infinitely small. The bioelectric 
potential detectable in the brain is 
sometimes measured in millionths 
of a volt. 

“However, there are reasons to 
believe that this negligible energy is 
emitted into space. Back in 1919 
Bernard Kazhinsky, one of the 
founders of the scientific theory of 
telepathy, attempted to establish the 
circuit of a nerve generator. 

“Proceeding from Kazhinsky’s 
hypothesis, Alexander Leontovich, 
Member of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences, and his son, Mikhail 
Leontovich, also a Member of the 
Academy, estimated that the bio- 
electromagnetic waves emitted by 
the human brain must have a length 
of about one centimetre. Their 
frequency must be extremely high, 
of the order of a thousand million 
cycles per second, and their velocity 
that of light. These factors may be 
sufficient to compensate for the 
weakness of their generator and 

distances. 

“The electromagnetic theory is not 
the only way of explaining the 
phenomena of extra-sensory percep¬ 
tion. Most scientists are now inclined 
to believe that the brain radiates 
a special, hitherto unknown, type of 
energy which serves as the carrier of 
parapsychological information.” 

What can you say about the practi¬ 
cal application of parapsychology — 
in particular, the bioelectric contacts 
of the human brain? 

“It is too early to speak about that 


at this stage, but in principle certain, 
extra-sensory methods can be put to 
practical use. For instance, mental 
suggestion can be of great importance 
in the process of education, in 
addition to the teacher’s verbal 
instructions and personal example. 

effective because it is not made con- 
“Among future technological appli- 


there could be remote mental control 
of machines by an aircraft pilot, 
astronaut or engineer. 

“In conclusion I would like to 
quote an optimistic statement of the 
French parapsychologist R. Kheru- 

assert that one day the development 
of parapsychology will direct our 
entire civilization on to a new road’.” 


I decided that it was import¬ 
ant to experience the “mechanics” 
of telepathy myself and asked 
Vladimir Durov, a noted animal 


the paper to me. “Scratch behind 

Y °“How d^ you do it?” I^ked 
incredulously. 

“All I did was imagine that 
the skin behind my right ear 
badly wanted scratching and that 
I had to lift my hand to do the 
scratching. Now what did you 

“Of course I did not feel any 
thought transfer. I merely wanted 


feel like. 

“Oh, that’s easy, only sit 
still,” he said firmly, and the 

Without looking at me, Durov 
took a pencil and quickly wrote 
something on a sheet of paper. He 
put it on the table, written side 
down, covered it with his palm 
and began looking at me. I felt 
nothing unusual but, quite auto¬ 
matically, the fingers of my right 
hand touched the skin behind my 
ear. I barely had time to lower 
my arm when Durov extended 


Durov looked triumphant: 

“The remarkable thing is that 
you made the movement that had 
been conceived in my brain as if 
you had followed your own associ- 

if you had acted on orders from 
your own brain, and orders of a 
dual nature: you felt the effect of 
skin irritation behind your ear and 
your hand made the movement to 












TELEPATHIC SESSION 
MO SCOW-NO VOSIBIRSK 

by Boris YAKOVLEV 

from VECHERNYAYA MOSKVA 




















In the following article, 
we publish an excerpt 
from the book The 
Universe. Life and 
Reason by Professor 
Iosif Shklovsky, the 
eminent astrophysicist, 
on a subject thattouches 
on various fields of 
science — including 
astronomy, biology and 
paleontology. 

As it is a complex 
question, we precede 
the article with some 
background material 
taken primarily from 
Irina Radunskaya's 
popular science book 
Wild Ideas, recently 
published in the Soviet 


* * « 

DID 

AN 

EXPLODING 

STAR 

K\li 

THE 

DINOSAURS? 

by Professor Iosif SHKLOVSKY 


About seventy million years ago, 
the dominant living things on Earth 
were giant reptiles. Then in a rela¬ 
tively short time they died out. 

the cause of their sudden extinction. 

In 1957 Professor Iosif Shklov¬ 
sky, and a colleague, Professor V. 
Krasovsky, put forward the hypo¬ 
thesis that the extinction of the 
dinosaurs could have been brought 
about by the explosion of a super¬ 


nova—a star exploding or flaming 
up—in the vicinity of the nearest 
stars, subjecting the whole solar 

rays, and raising the intensity of the 
background radiation of the Earth’s 
surface to a level much higher than 
normal. 

Professor Shklovsky is famous 
for his views on the origin and 
effects of supemovae, and for his 
speculations on the possibility of life 










on other planets in the universe and 
on the existence of “superciviliza¬ 
tions” far in advance of our own. 

His interest in supernovae began 

forward the hypothesis that the 
Crab Nebula is what is left of a 
supernova that Chinese astronomers 
recorded in the year 1054. When 
the star exploded, he suggested, 
particles were scattered in every 
direction at tremendous speeds. 
Protons (positively charged hydrogen 
nuclei) broke away from its magnetic 
field and became basic components 
of the cosmic rays that fall on our 



From study of the emissions radio 


remote star flared up, whose light 
finally reached Earth five thousand 
years later in 1054. The new concept, 
however, was not immediately 
accepted. There were many fine 
points about the phenomenon which 
were incomprehensible at the time. 
It was only in 1954 that Soviet 

definite conclusions, which were 


confirmed two years later by their 
American colleagues who carried out 
a series of observations at Mount 
Palomar. 

Vitali Ginzburg, now a member of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
estimated from the radio-emissions 
just how many electrons were trapped 
in the magnetic field of the Crab. As 
the number of protons that escaped 
would be approximately equal, here 

cosmic rays originating from the 
nebula; this quantity could also be 
determined by measuring the flux of 
rays reaching Earth. 

His theoretical deductions, how¬ 
ever, did not agree with the experi¬ 
mental data. The flow of rays was 
too great for all of them to have 
come from the Crab. There must be 

This led Shklovsky to search the 
chronicles for evidence of super- 

the sky. The chronicles recorded the 
sudden appearance of a very bright 
star but were vague about location; 

of interest, and powerful telescopes 
were trained on it. As with the Crab, 
a radio source was found, coinciding 
with a nebula whose radio-emission 
was more powerful than the radiation 
of light. 

One of the most powerful radio 
sources found in this search is in 
the constellation Cassiopaeia. Its 
radio-emission, if it were visible, 
would be more brilliant than the 
Sun, but its light radiation is so weak 
that the nebula associated with it is 
only visible with powerful telescopes. 


This powerful “radio-generator” 
appeared about 300 years ago, but 
the flare-up was not observed at the 
time because the supernova was 
masked by clouds of interstellar 

radio-speaking, as the nebula in 
Cassiopaeia. One is the Cygnus-A 
galaxy, though it is scarcely visible 
with an optical telescope—only two 
tiny faint spots. Its radiation appears 
to be similar to the Crab’s, but it is 
extremely powerful, ten times as 
powerful in light and radio-emission 
as our own Milky Way galaxy. 

The American astronomer Walter 
Baade considered it too colossal to 
be the result of the outburst of a 

came about through the collision of 
two galaxies. On the other hand, 
Victor Ambartsumyan, director of 
the Byurakan Observatory in 
Armenia, thinks it something differ¬ 
ent. He holds the view that Cygnus-A 
is a rare case of a galaxy exploding 
and breaking into two parts whose 
nuclei are flying apart at colossal 
speed. Observations carried out at 
Byurakan seem to indicate that 
Ambartsumyan’s hypothesis has the 
greater probability. 

More recently other objects have 
been discovered that are baffling 
astronomers. They call these 
mysterious bodies “quasars”, mean¬ 
ing quasi-stellar radio sources. On 
the radio map of the universe they 
appear not as luminous patches like 
radio nebulae or radio galaxies, but 
as quite well-defined specks or dots. 

The quasi-stars emit light as well as 


radio waves and what is really remark- 

Thus quasar 3C445 increased 20-fold 
in brightness between 1965 and mid- 
1966, and then began to fluctuate 
rapidly, falling every three weeks by 
anything from 10 to 70 per cent. Other 
quasars, however, do not display such 
marked behaviour. 

There are several major theories 
about the origin of quasars, all dif¬ 
ferent in vital respects, even on such 
questions as how far away and how 
big they are. Certain effects give 
astronomers reason to think that they 
are huge, very intense, and on the 
outer edges of the universe. But if 
these effects are explained by some 
other cause, then the quasars come 

siderably in dimensions. 

Professor Shklovsky is one of those 
who think that radio stars are prob¬ 
ably the exploded nuclei of galaxies 
extremely remote from us, and that 
the energy released by them in the 

netic fields is hundreds of millions of 
times greater than the energy released 
during the explosion of a supernova. 


Professor Shklovsky writes: 

What would happen to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Earth if the density of 
cosmic rays in the atmosphere of our 
planet increased a hundred-fold, or 
only ten-fold? 

Such a change in conditions would 
undoubtedly have serious biological 
(or more exactly, genetic) conse¬ 
quences for animals and plants. The 
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Say what thy birth, and what the name you have, 
Imposed by parents, in the natal hour? 

(For from the natal hour distinctive names, 

One common right, the great and lowly claims.) 


Would you call 
your son 

PAVSIKAKY? 


by Lev USPENSKY 
from the book You and Your Name 


Lev Uspensky is an expert on onomastics, the science of names. His 
book is not an abstruse treatise but, in the author's words, an attempt 
“to arouse the reader's interest in one of the most intriguing areas of 
linguistics, to toss in his face a few splashes from a pool that is right 
at his feet—he just has to stoop and scoop ’'. 


Names, it seems, are more than just 
mvenient ways of labelling people. 
1909, for example, protracted 


A Lieutenant Kartavtsev, of the 
imperial yacht Polyarnaya Zvezda 
(Polar Star), wanted to name his 
daughter in honour of a cruiser on 
which he had served—it had been lost 


The priest aboard the yacht ob¬ 
jected strongly, however, arguing 
that “the Orthodox Church knows no 
such saint”. 

A petition was submitted to the 
Czar on the point. The Court 
Minister Frederiks, the Metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg and the Oder- 
Procurator of the Synod were all 
involved in one way or another, 
and finally the Holy Synod pro¬ 
nounced firmly against this “heathen” 


The tr 


auble was that the name was 




















> (Alcohol Industry 


(Birch), Gv 

Siren (Lilac). Others had to put up 
with the chemical elements—Radium, 
Vanadium, Iridium, Ruthenium, or 
such minerals as Granite or Ruby. 

Altai, Himalaya, P Kazbek, Ararat, 
Volga and Amur, or, if their parents 
had a mathematical bent, Mediana, 
Radiana, Hypotenuse, Algeborina. 

Some parents showed their enthu¬ 
siasm about industrialization by 
giving such names as Tractor, Tur- 


; provincial family v 


1793) 

1902. Two 


sorrowfully 
and relatives 
itcentquatrevingttreize (Jur 
1 passed away on May 2' 


barrelled n 


s like Belaya Noch 


(May) and Juillet (July), 
t he now widespread Russian sur¬ 
name, Oktyabrsky (October) origi¬ 
nated in a similar way. It was adopted 
to commemorate the Revolution of 
October 1917, popularly known in the 
USSR as Great October. 

ns Stickney 


Academiya (Artillery Academy), Serp One, Stickney Two and Stickney 
: /TT J T Three, and their daughters Stickney 

the First, Stickney the Second and 
Stickney the Third. 

have been Leopodotemachoselacho- 


Tsvet Visl 
(The Bloss 
May). 


^ leipsanot^ 

sun. Similar names appeared in menokichlyeipkossufofattoperis- 
France after the Revolution in 1789. teralektruonop. It is supposed to have 
From September 20, 1792, the clergy belonged to the chief of a nineteenth 
ceased to have control over children’s century Indian tribe in Wisconsin. 

* * * * 

NEW RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 


CITY IN A BOWL 



























directed The Idiot, 
work on his role of 
Prince Myshkin in 




Mure, and a pretty wretched 
But soon the “failure” was to 
achieve fame as Prince Myshkin in the 
stage version of Dostoevsky’s The 
Idiot . 


in Leningrad to work on The Idiot. 
Smoktunovsky played Myshkin, 
Lebedev played Rogozhin and 
Tovstonogov was the director. 
Smoktunovsky’s performance was 

He seemed to do almost nothing on 
the stage, and yet he c: 



Smoktunovsky’s perfc 

The Storm in which he played the 
role of the old composer. His 
was Lebedev, an actor from the 
Gorky Theatre in Leningrad. 

the filming. Lebedev watched with 
increasing wonder as Smoktunovsky 
removed his make-up. Experienced 
actor though he was, he had never 
suspected his partner of being so 

“You ought to play Myshkin,” 
Lebedev said suddenly. 

By a coincidence Georgi Tovstono¬ 
gov, the Chief Director of the Gorky 
Theatre, saw Smoktunovsky in The 
Soldiers and said he had the eyes of 
Myshkin. 


underneath one still feels the heart 
that could blossom if only it were 
given the chance, particularly in the 
final close-up. In those eyes, filled 
with shame and sorrow, one also 
detects a longing to recover those 
feelings of which Kupriyanov has 
only now come to know the value. 

In another film, Nine Days in One 
Year, he again showed his ability to 
involve the audience in a gradual but 
penetrating analysis of character. 
Even in a far less successful film—the 
screen version ofRimsky-Korsakov’s 
opera Mozart and Salieri —Smok¬ 
tunovsky, as Mozart, 


; what he himself says abou 


great strength. It was 
not so much of character or will as 
of an open and generous heart, of 
belief in the nobility and spiritual 
integrity of everyone he met. 

Word of Smoktunovsky’s Myshkin 
began to spread. In 1958 theatre 
lovers made pilgrimages to Leningrad 
to see his performance, and they were 
rarely disappointed. In a few weeks 
Smoktunovsky became famous. 

One of his outstanding perform¬ 
ances is in the film Leap Year , in 
which he plays the role of the wastrel 
Kupriyanov. It is a perfect study in 


of the living soul of the gi 

It is easy to say now that the parts 
•vsky had played led 
to Hamlet. Grigori Kozint- 






r merely philosophizing 
about suffering, emotional or intellec- 

more and more difficult for an actor 
to achieve an original interpretation 
of the role, but Smoktunovsky 
succeeds in doing this. Without being 
superficially modern, his Hamlet 
unmistakably catches the spirit of 
the mid-20th-century. 


books of all so 
and not-so-far 
hoping to find 


literary and theatrical research. But 
the fact is that when I was finally left 
alone with the play I suddenly under¬ 
stood: Shakespeare does not need 


onvey something the si 


strength to reach his level.’ And there 
is one other point I discovered: the 
secret of Hamlet’s complexity, his 
brilliant mind, his perceptiveness, 




s. He had 
doubts about casting other roles, but 
there was not the least hesitation 
about the part of Hamlet: he wanted 
Smoktunovsky. 

For nearly four centuries, on stages 
throughout the world, the Prince of 
Denm 


;he blind, deaf, ar 
who grew up in 
vho lived on remc 


; islands and had 


“What I hoped to do was to convey 
Hamlet’s complexity through his 
simplicity. 

sion was all-important, and my sole 
criterion was taste. No flourishes and 
startling innovations for me. They 
"">uld only take n — ** 

’ sare. With SI 









A 

Visit 

to 

innokenti 
Smoktuno vsky 


from the magazine SOVETSKIY 
EKRAN 












HOSPITAL OF THE FUTURE 


by Mikhail TSENTSIPER, M.D. 

Until comparatively recently, the 
general practitioner treated all 
illnesses, so patients who suffered 
from different diseases were 
gathered in large wards in one 
hospital building. The evolution of 
knowledge divided medicine into 
many narrow fields: new separate 
or departmentalized hospitals were 
required. Today the process of 
specialization has gone so far that 
human diseases are carved up 
between more than 100 specialists. 

In such conditions the only way 
to assemble the different medical 
specialities and modern methods 
of examination at the patient’s 
bedside was to bring them all under 
one roof again. The progress of 
medicine has led to a reintegration 
of its parts, but on a new basis. 
All over the world there is a trend 
toward building large integrated 
hospitals. 


Before 1970 Moscow will have a 
new hospital with 3,000 beds. Its 
main budding will house 13 clinics 


from PRAVDA 

specializing in the basic areas of 
medicine. Patients will be able to 
undergo thorough examination and 

Attached to Moscow’s Second 
Medical College, the hospital will 
provide training facilities for 1,500 

The hospital will have the most 
up-to-date equipment. In the 
surgical building there will be 50 
operating theatres, most of them 
glass domed so that students can 
observe operations. Colour TV will 
show details of surgical work which 
no amount of watching in the 
operating room can provide. Special 
instruments, through pick-ups on 
the patient’s body, will draw dia¬ 
grams and figures on paper and 
screens characterizing the patient’s 
condition during the operation— 
pulse, respiration, action currents 
of the heart and the brain, and other 
indications. 

No rooms for the storage of in¬ 
struments and sterilization equip- 



















Stalingrad, February 19 


determine the fate 
of whole peoples 
and nations. Such 
was the battle of 
Stalingrad. 25 years 
ago. Many books 
and articles have 
been written about it 
from different 
standpoints and 
sometimes by people 
who fought on opposite 
sides. But whatever 
their position, the 
writers all agree 
that the battle on 
the Volga had a 
decisive effect on the 
outcome of the war 
with Nazi Germany. 

In the following 
pages, we give excerpts 
from the writings of 
two participants in 
the battle who fought 
against one another. 


THE 

STALINGRAD 

EPIC 


that. As it retreated, the Soviet army 
made great efforts to hold back the 
onslaughts of the enemy. After the 
Germans broke through into the city, 
long, exhausting street fighting be- 

fought; they fought for every stone, 
every telegraph pole, every bit of wall 
that remained standing. One can 


}e something of the te 


by Marshal 

Konstantin ROKOSSOVSKY 


issued from the Headquarters of th 
Sixty-Second Army that defende< 
Stalingrad. 


from the book 

THE GREA T VICTOR Y 

ON THE VOLGA 


07.50—Fighting has begun in th 


For six and a half months, from 
July 1942 to February 2, 1943, on 
the endless steppes of the Don and 
the Volga, the bloody battle con¬ 
tinued to rage. Altogether over 2 
million men, 26,000 artillery pieces 
and mortars, 2,000 tanks and up to 

stages of the battle. In terms of 
duration, fierceness of the fighting, 
number of people engaged and 
amount of military equipment involv¬ 
ed, this battle of the Second World 
War surpassed all preceding ones in 


recorded history. 

The Stalingrad epic can be divided 
into two stages: the defence of the 
city, which lasted up to the middle of 
November 1942, and the offensive 
that ended in the encirclement and 
destruction of the Nazi Sixth Army. 

The Germans had concentrated 
about 50 divisions at Stalingrad. The 


road to the railway station. 

08.00—The railway station is in 
the hands of the enemy. 

08.40—The station is in our 

09.40—The station has been re¬ 
captured by the enemy. 

10.40—The enemy is in Pushkin 
Street, 600 metres from the Com¬ 
mand Post of the Army. 

11.00—About two enemy infantry 
regiments, supported by 30 tanks, 
are moving towards the House of 
Specialists on the Volga. 

13.20—The railway station has 
been recaptured by our forces. 

Thousands of tons of metal were 
hurled at the positions of both sides. 
Thunderous gunfire, explosions, the 
screeching of shells, fresh outbreaks 

let-up. The enemy pressed hard to- 
battle was only a few score metres, 


from the Volga. 

The enemy was already looking 
forward to victory. Hitler and his 
generals said at that time: 

“We have marched thousands of 
kilometres. We have reached Stalin¬ 
grad, and we shall capture it. You 

“Stalingrad will be firmly in our 

“In two or three days Stalingrad 
will fall.” 

But the Soviet Command was 
flanks of the German army. 


On November 19, 1942, the 
Soviet army took the offensive. On 
November 23 the enemy was encircl¬ 
ed. In the “pot” were 330,000 sol¬ 
diers and officers. One of Hitler’s 
officers wrote in his diary: 



“November 29. Food supplies are 
running out.” 

“December 2. We have nothing 
left but snow. No food. We are 
hungry all the time.” 

“December 8. Things are getting 
used for food...” are e g 

“December 26. Today I ate the 

The concluding operation was car¬ 
ried out by the Army of the Don 

It was decided to split the surround- 


On January 8-9, 1943, truce en¬ 
voys were sent to the German head¬ 
quarters demanding their surrender. 
The first time the envoys were shot 

Stubborn fighting broke out again. 

On January 31 Paulus and his 
staff were captured. A strange silence 
followed. The 330,000 strong enemy 



the Eastern front. 


After this defeat Hitler’s military 
machine never regained its strength. 
The battle of Stalingrad changed the 
course of the Second World War. 

In his message of congratulations 
on the victory on the Volga, U.S. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
wrote: “The 162 days of epic battle 
for the city ... and the decisive 
result which all Americans are 
celebrating today will remain one of 
the proudest chapters in this war of 

And British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill wrote: 

“Pray accept my congratulations 
on the surrender of Field-Marshal 
Paulus and the end of the German 
Sixth Army. This is indeed a wonder- 







TO 

THE 

FALLEN 



One of a 
group of 
sculptures 
erected on 
Mamayev 
Hill in tribute 
to the heroes 
of the battle 
of Stalingrad. 
The sculptor 
was Yevgeni 
Vuchetich. 






THE 

NOTES OF 
PAULUS'S 
AIDE 

by Wilhelm ADAM 

from the newspaper 
LITERATURNAYA ROSSIYA 


The General Suddenly 
Reported Sick 


I was pacing my little room ner¬ 
vously, three steps forward, three 
steps back. I couldn’t get that map 
with all its markings out of my mind. 
The red arrows indicating the ad¬ 
vance of the Russians from the north 

My God! What would happen then! 


prevent the encirclement of the Sixth 
Army? What would the next few 



expected. Paulus summoned me to 
his room. It was thick with tobacco 

was overflowing with cigarette ends. 
Next to it stood an unfinished cup of 
black coffee. The Commander-in- 
Chief was lighting another cigarette. 

“As you know, Adam, the 14th 
Armoured Division suffered heavy 




















boy is first wearing a hat and at the 
end of the story he takes off a cap. 
Shereshevsky couldn’t help noticing 
that sort of thing: his vision was so 
vivid. 

Naturally, all this had an effect 
on his behaviour. “I have often 
found that if I ‘see’ a milk jug on 
the left-hand side of the table, when 
it isn’t there, I fail to see it on the 
right-hand side, where it actually is; 
this makes me confused and dull- 

he could imagine that a double of 
his was doing it, so that he himself 
didn’t have to do anything, because 
the moving was over. The double 
moved on, and he stayed home. 
People said: “Snap out of it!” His 
life ran somewhere midway between 
reality and fantasy. 

He could change the temperature 

was lying on a stove and the other 
on a piece of ice: the temperature of 

2° and that of the other would drop 
by 1.5°. He could send his heart 
racing by imagining that he was 
trying to catch a tram; he would feel 



He himself defined his thinkin g as 
going forward “in the mind’s eye”. 

Detailed observation of Shere- 
shevsky’s remarkable mind was 
extremely fruitful, and added a great 
deal to our knowledge of the process 
of thinking and the structure of the 
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KONSTANTIN 
SIMONOV’S 
POETRY 


f 


Foreign readers may kno’ 
stantin Simonov as the novelist i 
wrote Days and Nights and 
Living and the Dead. 

In his own country, Simono' 
recognized as a successful novi 
and playwright. But he was 


This article 

was specially written for Sputnik 
by the literary critic 
Lazar LAZAREV 

w Kon- derstandable, for translated verse sel- 
list who dom shares the success of the origi- 
nd The nal. 

Simonov started writing poetry in 
the mid-thirties, and by the time war 
came several volumes of his verse 
had been acclaimed by both readers 
and critics. Yet no one expected the 


afterwards. 


correspondent, sharing all the hard 1 
ships of the frontline soldier. Instead 

articles about men at war. Poetry, it 
seemed, was the last thing anyone 

From the front Simonov wrote 
several poetic messages to the 
woman he loved. They were not in¬ 
tended for publication. In December 
1941, while on a few days’ visit to 
Moscow — then a frontline city—he 
called at the offices of the newspaper 
Pravda. Asked by the editor if he had 
any poems he could submit, Simonov 
recalls that he replied: “I have noth- 

Then, as a matter of courtesy, 
he handed over one of his lyrical 
poems. It was called Wait For Me [a 
translation was published in Sputnik. 
No. 11, 1967J Pravda printed 
the poem, and it won Simonov 


millions of admin 
People sought 




Pravda in the possession of lucky 
friends and relatives so that they 
could copy out the poem. It was sent 
from the front to the rear, and from 
home to the front, and memorized by 
hundreds of thousands. With striking 

veyed what Soviet citizens, torn 
apart by a terrible war, were feeling, 
dreaming of, longing for, and believ- 


tremendous readership. 

The four poems printed below give 

There is one^oL^Tshould^keto 
make. Though a lyrical poet, 
Simonov has the rare gift of seeing 

al detail, and in his poetry he strives 
for a dynamic picture of reality. 


NATIVE LAND 


With fingers touching three great 

Spangled with cities like starry skies, 
Meshed by meridians to measure motions. 
Vast, proud, unconquerable she lies. 

But, in that hour of desperation 
When, fingers clutching the last grenade, 

A lurid flash of recollection 

It is not the vastness and the splendour 
We remember. It’s the wildwood 
Endeared to us in childhood, it’s the tender 
Vision of a brooklet paved with sand. 








On some still evening, blossoms faintly 
Flavouring the air with scents of May, 

Who never yet tas come U my C way, nted ’ 
Will say, noting some deep distraction 

“What is it darling?”—not exaction. 
But desire to make her pain his own. 

She starts as from an unexpected 

And in their blueness is reflected 
The conflagrations of those years. 

Are riding, riding through her mind. 
Riding to the task assigned. 

One stoops to lift her up beside him 
And holds her with a rugged arm. 

The sun has set, the fires subsided. 

But not the horror, not the harm. 


KARETNY LANE 


A bleakness on everything lies. 

Shall I write you a letter unwontedly ten< 

Rarely with you did my sentiments softe 
Mine was the rigorous school. 

But I see you tonight without blemish or 
As if, in the presence of death. 
















* * * 


If God Almighty in His divinity 
Would let me, when I die, 

Select and take from earth’s infinity 
Of delights, a sky supply. 

I would choose as a mate no cloying, languishing 
Lass, who would meekly obey; 

In an earlier earthlier day. 



The saints be forgiven seven times seventy 
For gazing at lips like wine: 

I would take to the sky my love of distances 
And the pain that parting brings, 

The remembered pain of poignant instances 
When body to body clings. 

So that anxiously she would wait, 

The favours she owes to her mate. 

I would certainly take a faithful friend with me 
To sit with and drink with betimes, 

I would just as certainly take an enemy 


Indeed, indeed, when I come to think of it. 
Nothing of earth would I lose; 

Here is yawning death, and me on the brink of 
Unable, oh quite! to choose. 

I would take even death, our earthly mortality, 

And negative things, like rage and rascality. 
Balanced by pity and love. 

For such ungrateful, insatiable greediness 
God the Almighty, no doubt, 

Would slam the gates in my face with all speedi 
Happily shutting me out. 


* * * 
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Peace has always been the aim of 
Soviet Foreign policy. Diplomacy 
plays an important role in attaining 
this aim. In fifty years Soviet diplo¬ 
macy has travelled a road leading 
from its struggle to end World War 

I to the efforts to prevent World 
War III. 

(Soviet diplomacy 
takes 

its first steps) 

by Yevgeni GNEDIN 

condensed from the magazine NOVY MIR 

* -K- -K- 

From Swords 

to Peace 

from Scratch mtect.oTZpfy to^mform'the^rcader 

on the corner of Kuznetsky Most workers and political emigres. These 
and what is today Dzerzhinsky were seconded to the Commissariat 
Street one could encounter former of Foreign Affairs because they had 

J jjj --- of my educational level. I want to 

“ p !rtw per e s r y 

sailors and workers from the travelled abroad, in Europe or 
Siemens-Schukkert Works in Pet- America, and were therefore a price- 
rograd and former Latvian Riflemen, less asset in all matters that called for 
(The Latvian Riflemen had been in- a knowledge of life in various coun- 
cluded in the task force which was tries. 

Som^-eitto^n n . Universi , ty had to be complete trustworthiness, 
wto? became an Tss^am *“ «« 

ordered to occupy the Czar’s Civil War veterans who had 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the fought in the Far East or in Central 

Head of Department, or two“ ^SXn fheToTeS Com 

very first days of the Revolution. Asia now became experts in, and 
Some of them, led by Seaman Mar- executors of, our policy of peace and 
kin, had participated in the takeover friendship towards Oriental nations. 

“attSwht STctralS, ™ 

of the secret archives of Czarist Already in action by the time 1 

diplomacy.) arrived were “older generation” inter- 

ed to be Head of the Foreign Com- and offices of the big grey buldfng 

Among the newly recruited national lawyers (the forty-year- 
diplomats were former underground olds). A role of mounting importance 

















was being played by younger men 
with a university education — but, for 
■ that matter, they too had already 

been on active service on the battle¬ 
fields of the Civil War. 

The only group in the Corn- 

activities almost unchanged, albeit in 
a new capacity, were the Soviet 
diplomatic couriers. Most of them 

rous and highly responsible Party 
work before the Revolution, and they 
continued their highly responsible 
and dangerous work after it. 

officials q of the newly established 
diplomatic service had to cope with 

recruits but for the older generation 
too. Many of these questions were 
new in the absolute sense of the 
word, since never before had anyone 
raised them—or, indeed, could they 
have done so. The young Soviet 

which made innovation a very real 

I am not trying to picture us all as 
being great men ruling the destinies 
of the state. Yet we really did have 
immense independence in our work. 

diplomacy, we were quite frequently 
called upon to make up our own laws 

ready-made rules or procedures for 
what were fundamentally new cir- 

Naturally enough, we did not 
come through without mistakes and 
even some absurd blunders. For in¬ 
stance, a special circular had to be 
























foreign equipment and their financing 
by Soviet exports. 

When the nation was beginning to 
develop normal trade and rail 
postal communications, and 
the aftermath of famine — A ' 

negotiations were launched on con¬ 
cessions and our first trade de¬ 
legations arrived in foreign countries. 
To me there is a direct link between 


At me end of 1920 the indepen¬ 
dent Soviet republics concluded 
treaties of alliance which paved the 
way for the establishment of the 
Soviet Union. By linking the unifica¬ 
tion of all the Soviet republics with a 
theoretical analysis of the trends of 


„„„ _,__g before i 

tion of the atom bomb, and the 
reference was only to chemical 


merits to make up for technological 
advances, aU these points, either sing¬ 
ly or as a whole, could be adopted as 
a programme of action for the United 


analysis a programme of 


• The planned world-wide 
distribution of essential goods in 
order to implement a rehabilitation 


• The involvement of colonial 
peoples in the solution of internation¬ 
al problems on the basis of com¬ 
plete equality; 


Germany a 

the* USSR from 1922 to 1933 show 
that not just peaceful coexistence but 
even cooperation between countries 
with differing socio-economic sys¬ 
tems is possible. This assertion is 
warranted even though Soviet- 
German relations in that period were 
by no means idyllic and certainly had 




































by courtesy of Radio Moscow 
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never before turned by the plougl 
took place on April 23, 1954. Earl 1 
in the morning team-leader Fyodi 
Rayin, on horseback, led a column < 




as 1,500 gi 


is the open-cut c 


excavators lift five tons of coal at 
each bite from this 330-foot-thick 
layer, to fill rail cars for Urals and 
Siberian industries. Kazakhstan’s 
200 large coal deposits have re- 
sources running into millions of tons. 

Ancient mines overgrown with 
grass helped to draw Soviet scientists 
to the Jezkazgan steppe, whose name 
suggests mineral riches (“jez” means 
copper in Kazakh). They found cop- 


Kazakhstan today 
farms, each with an «uw umi v, 
hardly be viewed at one glance frc 
a helicopter. A waterway of ov 
1,200 miles was brought into the ai 
farm areas from the River Ishim. 

Newspapers sometimes refer 
Kazakhstan as “the grain factor] 
In good years, the Republic produc 
about one-third of the Soviet Unio: 
total crop. But it would be naive 
think that Kazakhstan does as v 
as this every year. 

Local farmers will tell you prou< 
that over the past eleven ye 
(virtually since the virgin lands w 
opened up) they have been selling 
on average of 10 million to 
years they have harves 


well over dc 
That 
years t 


offer such vanety that they oring 10 
mind the Oases of Scheherezade. 
Victory Over Erosion 
Traditionally a cattle-breeding and 
never a grain country, Kazakhstan, 


was planned like a i 
employed. The first 


are a factory, a moderr 
so far the people then 


There 


fields of grain give an im- i 

Jhings should not be like in Kazakh¬ 
stan. It is wrong to plough up every 
inch of land, including the hills. The 
wind will sweep the fertile soil into 
black dunes, will dry it out and carry 
' mg from place to place above 
cposed sandy subsoil. 


re prob- only recently: tl 


ng of Kazakh experts 
n Moscow, Leningrad, 
ind Novosibirsk. Now 


guages College oj 
Many speak goo 




ors staff the publish- 
ly Kazakhs who did 
1 a world in which 
m other languages 
e freely available discovered the 
ratures of other peoples. Shakes- 
■y popular in " 




Kazakhs were illiterate shepherds 
'ty years ago, when the Socialist 
evolution took place. Fifty years 
50 they did not have a single college 
• theatre. It was the tragedy of 12 
illion people that they had no writ- 
n language of their own, and no 
:condary schools that accepted 
Kazakhs. 

With Kazakhstan a member of the 
nion of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
itional culture received a powerful 
ipetus. Cultural progress began 


Drama Theatre has b t 
problem for 20 years. 

Third prize a 

Conductors’ Companion m Moscow 
went to a Kazakh, Fuat Mansurov, 
of the Alma-Ata Opera and Ballet 
Theatre. Fuat Mansurov is a keen 
student of English music, a versatile 

taineer. He conducted the Moscow 
Philharmonic Orchestra, playing 
“Variations on a Theme by Purcell”, 
by Benjamin Britten. 

Mansurov’s grandfather never 




















Russian Art Treasures 

by Boris ASAFYEV 

from the book Russian Painting. Thoughts and Reflections 


technique in painting, he did so see] 
ticafly, analytically. 

Once he had formed an opinioi 
he proceeded in a straight line, ui 


VALENTIN SEROV 


THE IRONY OF 
COMMON SENSE 


Valentin Serov (1865-1911) was an outstanding figure 
in the world of Russian art before World War I. 


Rembrandt, and possibly Cezanne. 

His drawings of animals are re¬ 
markable. He was at ease with them 



Characters”, which I believe fully 
reflect his ideas on people. 

When in Moscow in 1888 he exhi¬ 
bited two portraits, one of V. S. 
Mamontova (Girl with Peaches) and 
another of M. Y. Simonovich (Girl 
in Sunshine), the impression created 
was startling. They were miracles of 
beauty, with the realism of the old 
masters and a modern feeling for 
colour and sunlight. Nevertheless, all 


stream. Again and again he reviewed 
all the possibilities inherent in draw¬ 
ing—which he considered one of 
the greatest activities devised by 


He posed the “thinking” graphic 
line against the “sweetly intoxicating” 
riot of colour. For behind the colour¬ 
ful brilliance of contemporary artists 
there was too often nothing but a 
childish infatuation with colour, and 
a mediocre mentality. 


directed at every element of life 
caught by a typically Russian land- 


To people of whose integrity in 
work and life in general he was 
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Mika Morosov (canv 
yakov Picture Gallei 


mood, not with the society people 
whose portraits he painted. 

To judge from the work of Serov 
the portraitist, Serov the man did not 
like people, did not believe in man¬ 
kind and was sceptical of all that is 
genuinely human. In this he resem¬ 
bled Alexander Blok, that most 
lyrical of poets whose diaries make 


Wt: Children (a 
Russian Museum 























fagomedova, a silversmith, cannot tell you how many ge 
hs there have been in the family. She only knows that th 
ast, otherwise who could explain why the Magomedovs’ 
dy size up all the potentialities of a gem and their finger 
rhythm of the silver. 



















The Russian i 
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Disdainful 

hauteur, 

naive 

expectation, 
the wisdom 


maturity— 
and oh, 
what class! 







stop-watch. Epstein flung his jacket 
down on the grass and dashed along 
by the rope. Omega followed him 
joyfully, with an appealing look. 


“Good show!” called the crowd. 
“Running—five points!” the judge 



Omega leapt over the barrier, and 
There was loud applause from the 


“Refusal of food!” the judge 
announced. 

“And vodka!” shouted some wag 


I 


Some meat was thrown to the dog, 
and Omega turned away, smacking 
her chops nervously. 

“Ten points for refusal of food! 
Omega—Epstein, refusal of food 
—ten points!” boomed the judge this 

A sweating, happy Epstein lugged 
Omega from the ring. And as his 
hands were occupied with his dog, 
the medal on its ribbon dangled from 
his teeth. 

ment when I say that this was 
Mitrofan’s first appearance at a 


show. In spite of his muzzle he 
looked wonderful. All the features 
that are the hallmark of Scotch 

ordinary clarity in him. His face was 
the shape of a brick. His beard was 
curly like that of an Assyrian king. 
His tail was like a bouquet of flowers 
and his hair had a fine coal-black 
gloss. Charlotta’s skill had played a 



to perfection. 

command: Remove the muzzle 
sion rose to fever point amo 
crowd, and I realized I was 
same state myself. The chief 
also displayed his molars—: 

Mitrofan’s teeth were in 
shape. It was already a 
conclusion that the gold medal 
soon be hanging from his c< 
could see it. A small bras 







Dogs and owners o 
all ^shapes and sizes 









liof m 

be done up 
like a dog's 
dinner 
again! 


































Devil-may-care 

Oceanographer 
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1967 


ISLAND RIVALS 
































GEORGIA’S KNIGHT 
OF THE PEN 


It is commonly 
believed 
that knightly 
romances first 
appeared 
in Western 
Europe. 
However, the poet 
Pavel Antokolsky 
argues that they 
originated in 
Georgia, in the 
Transcaucasus. 


For 800 years the name of Shota 
Rustaveli has rung proudly on the 
lips of the Georgian people. For 800 
years his epic poem Knight in a 
Tiger’s Skin has had a tremendous 

his countrymen. Throughout the cen- 
ted copy of the bard’s work has 


formed the proudest jewel of a 
bride’s dowry. To this day, any 
Georgian, regardless of background, 
can recite quatrain after quatrain me¬ 
morized in childhood. The poem is 
indeed part and parcel of the national 
culture of Georgia, of every genera- 


Rustaveli’s life is shrouded in mys¬ 
tery. Records which have survived 












GEORGIA’S KNIGHT 
OF THE PEN 



tia and Kartalinia, the resonant 
verses of this great poem rang'd 
resurrecting time and again the c 
lourful, fabulous, unforgettable past, 


from legend to the harsh historical 
truths of 12th-century Georgia and 
the feudal relations reflected in tf- 
poem, it blazes forth as a uniqi 
specimen of early knightly romanc 

; features of this poet 
genre. The extraordinary adventuri 
of valiant knights, their allegiance i 

brotherhood, pledges, the knightly 
code of honour, and last, but de¬ 
finitely not least, the exalted faithful 
love of each to his one-and-only be¬ 
loved—all epitomize the spirit of ro- 

What nourished these lofty morals 
and sentiments? In the famous intro- 

possibility of different kinds of love, 
and of his allegiance to the perfect 
tic of his heroes. 


one’s lady springing from Georgian 
soil. We had thought the home of 
this genre to be Western Europe, 
firmly is it ensconced in Germanic 

Recall the crusaders. They de 
spoiled the Middle East of everythin* 
they could lay hands on, bringing 
back to their gloomy castles all th< 

musk, pearls, spices. But at the sam< 


When the 800th of standing on its 
anniversary of the own. 
birth of the Georgian Here we present a 
poet Shota Rustaveli selection from the 
was celebrated in cycle. 

1966, the 


Khudozhestvennaya 
Literatura Publishing 
House brought out a 
new edition of his 
epic Knight in a Tiger 
Skin, designed and 
illustrated by the 
Georgian artist Levan 
Tsutskiridze. 

While the 
illustrations exhibit 
a certain degree of 
stylization, having a 
flavour of the old 
Georgian bas-reliefs, 
they are at the same 
time thoroughly 
modern. They form a 
highly polished 
graphic cycle capable 











by Boris KLAVDIN 

Condensed from 
the magazine ZNANIYE-SILA 


If the ocean 
suddenly rams 
another monster 
billow against 
our Pacific 
coast 

an automatic 
“sentry” 
invented 
in Moscow will 
issue early 
warnings. 

“Suddenly I saw a wooden struc¬ 
ture—washed away by the ocean 
after a landslide caused by an earth¬ 
quake—quickly floating coastwards 
against the wind. This could only be 
a tsunami, I decided. There was no 
time to think. About 70 yards away 
there was a boat pulled up on shore. 
I ran toward it, already knee-deep in 
water, so fast was it coming in. I had 
barely jumped in before the wave 
caught the boat and sent it racing in 
the direction of the hills. In minutes 
the township ceased to exist. 

“Just when I thought the disaster 
had run its course, I saw a huge wall 



















with the tsunami problem compara¬ 
tively recently. The extensive develop¬ 
ment of eastern Kamchatka and the 
Kuriles, where timeh 
are more vital than anywhere 
began after World Wa 
the ocean wave follows four or 

Hawaii, the gap is only a quarter of 
an hour in the Far East, where 
quake epicentres lie close t 

The all-crushing ocean wa\ 
fore it pounds the c 
heralds. Not long beforehand, 


mi indicator by I. M. Shenderovich, 
the head of a laboratory of the 
Research Institute for Hydrometeoro¬ 
logical Instruments, and L. S. 
Kleban, a designer, in Moscow. Their 


special well dug in a sandbank a 
linked with the ocean by pipes—t 
principle of interconnected vesse 
"s of the well protect it from 
raging 
i breakers, 



in the world—developing 
to combat such natural calamiti 
The Soviet tsunami service w 
established in 1952, when Sevei 
Kurilsk was swept out 



did not affect the security 
of nearby populated centres) have 
been registered by instruments. When 
processed, the knowledge thus gaii 
will be another step forward 
learning to predict earthquakes i 


It has been said of Mahmoud Esambaev that he 
is the very essence of the dance. 

He has danced in Moscow and Paris, Buenos 
Aires and Odessa, Riga and Tahiti, Sverdlovsk and 
the Philippines. He dances to music and without it, 
on the stage and in the circus arena, in the corridor 
of a hotel and in a snow-covered street, before 
glittering audiences and before crowds of people 
who have no tickets. 

Now 43, he has been known as a dancer for only 
ten years. 


BORN 
TO 
DANCE 

by Victor Bukhanov 

from Literaturnaya Rossyia 

Shame and Disgrace 

his ability to count on his fingers i___ 

nine sheep and one goat in his care, had worked a plot oi imiu w wu- 
Every day he drove them on to the sidered his own, but it was suddenly 
Caucasian mountain slopes and taken away from him. He did every- 
watchfully counted and recounted, thing he could to get it back, even 
And then one day lambs appeared petitioning Ministers and the Czar. 
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QUICK 

TO 

MAKE, 
DELICIOUS 
TO 
EAT 



Some Dishes from Latvia 














































THE SECRET OF DANAE 


by Konstantin IVANOV 

from the magazine SMENA 


After more than 300 years some 
of Rembrandt’s paintings still have 

One of these, the famous “Danae,” 
has been on view at the Leningrad 
Hermitage Museum for over a cen¬ 
tury. It shows a young woman, Da- 
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two ensembles for apres-ski, 
hi'sfs the only occasion on 
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by Vladimir MARAMZIN 


I DON’T KNOW 
HOW 
I MADE IT 



RUSSIAN 
MADE EASY 
































p'yiit vino i 
drinking wine and 
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THE RUSSIAN VOCABULARY 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
OF OUR NEXT ISSUE 


THE BOLSHOI BALLET: 

A striking folio of new 
photographs. 

WOMEN IN RUSSIA: 

Their problems, past and 


present. 

A SOCIOLOGIST ON STUDENTS: A revealing—and in many ways 


MEET ANNA KARENINA: 

startling—appraisal of higher 
education in the U.S.S.R. 

Full-colour pictures and report on 

OIONISI: 

One of Russia's greatest icon 
painters. In full colour. 


CAR CRISIS IN THE CITY: 





















